INTRODUCTION
production everywhere in the world was subject to violent fluctuations. It was more so in India where the monsoon played a dominant role in crop production. Fluctuating income and fixed revenue demand did not go well together. In order to pay his revenue demand on time, the cultivator had to seek assistance from money-lender. The petty merchants and traders as well as small bankers, who had lost their traditional source of livelihood on account of changes in trade and industry of the country, flocked to the rural areas with their small capital and set themselves up as petty shopkeepers, graindealers and money-lenders. There was a proliferation of this class in the rural areas in the nineteenth century. This was helped by the new land laws and by the establishment of courts of justice to administer those laws. Land, which hardly ever before had been a commodity for sale, all of a sudden acquired a market value and became a covetublc asset/ The credit of the agriculturist increased and the rural debt mounted up. Various enquiries in different parts of the country in the second half of the nineteenth century revealed that the ryot was heavily involved in debt. The Deccan riots in 187CTs were a pointer to what might happen in other parts of the country if remedial measures were not taken in time.
Finally, the Indian economy began to be modernized as a result of the British conquest. This meant, on the one hand, the disintegration of the old social order which in the past provided social security to the needy and the poor against destitution in times of scarcity, and, on the other, the increasing hold of the foreign capitalist on the Indian economy. The village communities received a death blow when the Government began to deal directly with the cultivator in the administration of law and justice, in collection of land revenue and in providing succour and relief in times of distress. In determination of prices, wages, and interest rates, contract and competition took the place of custom. The rural society was shaken from its roots and new relations based on economic considerations replaced the * traditional ties between neighbours and people belonging tcf the same village. Crops came to be raised more for the market than for domestic consumption and market forces came to exercised powerful pull on the agricultural production. In the urban sector, foreign capi-
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9There is a large volume of evidence available on this pr wnt. Tho* Munro, for example, writing about Madras w/ote in 1808 : "But nothing can to plainer than that landed proper <y has never existed in India, excepting on the Malabar Coast/' Vide Selection of papers from Records of the East India House, Vol. I (1820), pp, 94-95. R.W. Cox and H, Tucker in their Report of the Boa~d of Commissioners in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces which is dated 13th April, 1808, make a similar assertion (para 67).